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westward to develop the country. What it did to the Indian is now
obvious to us all. Lounging in his buffalo-hide tepee he finally
realized he had been rooked out of his birthright. The wild game
upon which he and his ancestors for many generations had lived
was gone; he couldn't support himself on the barren land. Crooked
officials bought inferior supplies and pocketed the difference in
cost. Meat was the only food he really knew and liked; between
beef issues he could eat his pony, or his dogs, and ponder what
could be done about it.
"And no one could do anything about it," concluded the Judge.
"They had no friends, no money, and what's more important, no
votes. I made two trips to Washington myself and predicted what
would happen. But I didn't get anywhere."
We reached Pine Ridge Agency, administrative centre of Pine
Ridge Indian Reservation, before noon on the third day after the
battle at Wounded Knee Creek. A pall of smoke from hundreds
of campfires had settled over the valley, muffling harsh noises and
screening ruthless necessities of war, as indeed it was, with eight
thousand soldiers opposed to five thousand Indians.
While the committee talked to the Indian Agent and some
cavalry officers, I strayed among the Indians. Many of them were
friendly, or possibly reconciled, and were holding councils in
dozens of tepees, arguing, explaining, pleading with others not
yet willing to submit. Many were distinctly hostile, and armed
guards were posted at every building and at short distances
among the tepees. Troops surrounded the entire excampment, yet
a number of infuriated Indians succeeded in breaking through the
guards while we were there. As they dashed for the Bad Lands
and liberty, ten or fifteen miles north, hundreds of squaws set up
a wild tremolo accompanied by innumerable yelping dogs and
braying mules, hushed momentarily by bursts of rifle fire. No one
knew, or cared, how many thus attempting to escape were killed.
I saw the floor of a church and a school packed with wounded.
Dozens of others were lying on blankets outside. Squaws were
wailing for the dead in tepees on every side.
Later in the afternoon a number of officers and the Agent went
with us over to Wounded Knee Creek, fifteen miles away. Drifted
snow covered the ground, concealing much which no doubt were
better left to the imagination. No guards were on duty there, none
were necessary. An old trading post off to one side was abandoned,
In all that frozen solitude no living creature but ourselves could be